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are problems which may -well be left for M. 
KtoUet to attempt to solve. Bense-Dupuis fails 
to mention his source. It is very improbable that 
he quotes &om a manuscript ; more likely he had 
before him some anthology, or an edition of 
Quevedo that has escaped the notice of bibli- 
ographers. In view of Bense-Dupuis' position as 
royal interpreter, diligent search in the Biblio- 
th^que Nativnah might be well rewarded. 



entitled The Bepentanee ofNiiieveh, and gives its 
title to a book by Eev. Henry Burgess (London, 
1863), in which the translation is found. 



Milton A. Buchanan. 



Umtersily of OMeago. 



A FOURTH CENTURY POEM, 
ENTITLED The Pearl. 

The Middle English poem, entitled The Pearl, 
has received considerable illustration of late, but 
it is by no means as yet ftilly elucidated. In the 
present note I desire merely to call attention to a 
series of metrical rhapsodies by Ephrem the Syrian 
(fourth century), translated by Eev. J. B. Morris 
as The Pearl; or, Seven Shythms on the Faith, 
in his Select Works of 8. Ephrem the Syrian 
(Oxford, 1847), pp. 84-105. The first Rhythm 
begins : 

* On a certain day a pearl did I take up, my 
brethren. I saw in it mysteries pertaining to the 
Kingdom, semblances and types of the Majesty ; 
it became a fountain, and I dxunk out of it mys- 
teries of the Son. I put it, my brethren, upon 
the palm of my hand, that I might examine it ; 
I went to look at it on one side, and it proved 
faces on all sides.' 

The connection of this efibsion with our Pearl, 
if there be any, must be slight, but this, and the 
rather copious notes which are appended to the 
translation, are at least interesting as showing 
how early the pearl was used as a poetical symbol 
by ChiTstian writers. 

It is a singular coincidence that the Syrian 
poet, like the English one, took Jonah's mission 
to the Ninevites as the theme of a poem, which 
is, however, almost entirely homiletical. This is 

note, "Quevedos Orpheus-Gtedichte in England" (Arckk 
fiir das j^udium der neaeren Spraehm. . . . VoL oxi, pp. 
178-179). 



DANTE, Inf. 3. 40-41. 



Dante's lines, 



Cacdarli i ciel' per non esser men bdli, 
N6 lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 

seem like a distant echo of a passage from Em- 
pedodes (ca. 450 b. c. ), a philosopher with whom 
Dante was acquainted through Cicero and Aris- 
totle, whom he honors in the very next canto (4. 
138), and with a favorite doctrine of whose he 
shows himself conversant (Inf. 12. 41-3). The 
Greek of the passage is : 

klBipum fih/ yap o-^ fUyoi irovTovSi SiwKfi, 
TTOWTOS 8'es x^wosoS&xs &7r eimxre, ytud 8'<s avyas 
■^eXiov dxa/iavros, 6 S'alOfpoi Intake Sivois ' 
aE\Xos S'ii SXXov S^crat, aTvyiowL Se ndvres. 

This is quoted by Plutarch, Isis and Osir. 26 
(Morals, ed. Goodwin, 4. 87): 'Empedodes 
saith also that daemons undergo severe punish- 
ments for their evil deeds and misdemeanors : 

The force of air them to the sea puraues, 

The sea again upon the land them spews, 

From land to the sun's unweai-ied beams they're hurled, 

Thence far into the realm of ether whirled, 

Eeceived by each in turn, by all abhorred ; 

until being thus chastened and purified, they are 
again admitted to that region and order that suits 
their nature. ' 

Elsewhere Plutarch says (Against Punning in 
Debt 7 ; Morals 6. 420): 'They [debtors] wan- 
der about like those daemons mentioned by Empe- 
dodes to have been driven out of heaven by the 
offended gods : 

By the sky's force they're thrust into the main. 
Which to the earth soon spews them back again ; 
Thence to bright Titan's orb they're forced to fly, 
And Titan soon remits them to the sky.' 

The only other ancient author who quotes the 
lines, with the exception of Eusebius, who copies 
Plutarch, is Hippolytus (ca. 225 a. d.), in his 
BefutaHon of Heresies. In the Ante-Nieene 
Christian Library (6. 294), the lines are as 
follows : 
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Ethereal force to ocean drives the souls, 
And ocean spurts them forth on earth's expanse, 
And earth on beams of blazing sun, who flings 
[The souls] on ether's depths, and each from each 
[A spirit] takes, and all with hatred burn. 

Is it possible that the Middle Ages may have 
had some hint of this passage, perhaps by deri- 
vation from Eusebius ? If not, the similarity is 
what we call accidental. Is it to similar accident 
that we must attribute Milton's lines (P. L. 2. 
596-9)? 

Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled. 

At certain revolutions all the damned 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce. 



WORDSWORTH, Prelude 1. 466, AND 
TENNYSON, Morte d' Arthur 272. 

Does not the line. 

And on the mere the wailing died away, 
owe something to 

The orange sky of evening died away? 



Albert S. Cook. 



Tale University. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS. 

The Gospel of Saint John in West-Saxon, edited 
from the manuscripts, with introduction, and 
notes, by James Wilson Bright, Ph. D., 
Professor of English Philology in the Johns 
Hopkins University, with a glossary by 
Lancelot Minor Harris, Ph. D., Professor 
of English in the College of Charleston. Boston 
and London : D. C. Heath & Co., 1904. 

TAe Gospel of Saint Matthew in West-Saxon, 
edited from the manuscripts by James Wilson 
Bright. Boston and London : D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1904. 

It is singular that an edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, issued at a moderate price and 
supplied with the usual critical apparatus of 
notes, glossary, and introduction, should be so 



long in finding its place among the editions of 
standard Anglo-Saxon texts. The (as regards 
the text) comprehensive and admirable edition of 
these Gospels which was begun by Kemble nearly 
fifty years ago and completed by Skeat in 1887, 
apart from the fact that it does not embrace a 
glossary and that the notes are limited in their 
character, does not easily come within the slender 
means with which most devotees of Anglo-Saxon 
are provided, and besides, from the exigencies of 
an arrangement of the veraon with the glossed 
texts which it offers, the book can hardly be 
called a handy one. Thus it has come about 
that whilst Beowulf and the more important 
poetical texts of the Anglo-Saxon period are to 
be found on the shelves of every professor of 
English, the Anglo-Saxon work which might be 
expected to command first of all the attention of 
people of English race is seldom met with outside 
of the libraries of a few of our larger institutions. 
It is, accordingly, easy to see that Professor 
Bright and the firm which is issuing these volumes 
are performing a real service to scholarship in 
rendering generally accessible in a cheap and 
convenient form the West-Saxon version of the 
Gospels — that version which is unique, and of 
such special importance. The work of re- 
editing these Gospels in such a foi-m as I 
have described was indeed begun by Professor 
Bright several years ago, when under the auspices 
of the Clarendon Press he brought out his edition 
of the Gospel of Saint Luke (1893). The present 
edition of the Gospel of Saint John, however, is 
of somewhat fuller scope than the Saint Luke of 
the same editor, and indeed, embodying as it does 
the results of the most recent research, we may 
say that it has advantages even over Professor 
Skeat' s edition, as far as the West-Saxon version 
of the Gospels is concerned. Let us see what are 
some of the especial advantages of the present 
edition : 

1. With a view to pedagogical requirements 
the edition is provided with a full and accurate 
glossary (the work of Professor L. M. Harris of 
the College of Charleston) and the macron is 
used in the text to mark vowels long by nature. 
2. The arguments, pro and con, with respect to 
the divided authorship of the West-Saxon Gospels 
is fully stated in the Introduction, pp. xxii-xxvi. 



